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WORKS OF ART. 


HE celebrated Helen Maria Williams has recently pub- 

lished the following account of the removal of those 
precious objects from the Museum at Paris, The description 
of the feelings of rage it excited in the Purisians, is happily 
characteristic : 


“ The war of diplomacy now ceased; sentence was passed 
upon the gallery; a decree of retaliation had gone forth, and 
the attack on the Museum began, When the direful truth 
was promulgated, what language can paint the variety and 
violence of passion which raged in every Frenchinan’s breast? 
Curses, londer and longer than those heaped upon the head of 
Obadiah, were poured out on the allies by the enraged Pa- 
risians. They forgot all other miseries ; the project of blowing 
up bridges, pillage, spoliation, massacres, war-taxes, the dis- 
memberment of empire; all these they wiped away “ from 
their tablets.” No longer were their heads plotting on tyranny, 
or liberty; they thought no more of the cession of fortresses, 
and the fate of the constitutional charter ; all principles, feel- 
ings, hopes, and fears, were absorbed in this one great and hor- 
tible hamiliation, ‘ 
“« While the allied troops were employed in the removal of 
the Corinthian horses, all passes to the Place of the Carousel 
were guarded by Austrian cavalry, posted at the avenues of the 
Vol. 55. ot oe streets 
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streets that led to it. The Place of the Carotsel was forbidden 
pronnd only 1orhe French: Foreigners ted trberty: tered 
us Gfien as they pleased. IT heard an officer call out an 
Austrian guard, who hesitated, “ I am an Englishinany aug 
have aright to pass.” The claim was admitted. ‘The gates 
the most vigilantly guarded dbtrihg some days, against the ine 
trusion of the French, were those of the gallery of the Louvre, 
it was said, that this measure was taken from motives of tep- 
derness ta thise féeliggs which the seene within mast Hatyrally 
have excited in the French; but it was rumoured also) ‘that 
exasperation might proauce violence, and that the pictures 
might be defaced, or statues mutilated. The troops of each 
nation took this post by turns. Tt Was that of the Aistriaiis 
at iny last visit. There they stood, defiance in their eye against 
all Frenchmen, and fresh green dranehes stuck jn their chit: 
this is the usual ornament of thé Ausirian Soldiers hat oredy, 
when in campaign ; but these branches appear so much like 
eymbols of victory, that they are highly offensive to. the French, 
When foreigners required admittance, the doors were thrown 
open. The Frenchmen who were refused, glanced at the lau- 
relled-cap, bit their lips, muttered imprecations, and withdrew. 
Some few had, however, the atidress to procure entrance ; ‘they 
were but few; I found some artists pacing the gallery of 
paintings; they had an air of distraction, and dere niubieAay 
curses, “ not loud bit deep.” “ Que le tonnerre du'tiel— 
Oli! eri est trop!c'en est trop!” ard other exclamations in 
the saute style. 

“ A chill sensation came across my heart when I déscended to 
the halls of the sculpture, and saw the vacant pedestal on 
which had stood “ the statue that ehchatts tWe World? I 
gazed on the pedesial; one of the old liveried attendatits of 
the hall, interpreting my looks, said to me, ih a sdrrowfél 
tone, ‘“* Ah! Madam, she is gotie! T Shall never see Her avait!” 
“‘ Gone!” said I. “ Yes, Madam, she set otit this Very moti- 
ing at three o’clock, et sous bontie escorte.” The ald’ way 
seemed to mourn over Vetus as if She had been his didehtt 
The adjoining hall presented'a few days after a mast melcncholy 
spectacle. There Jay the Apollo on the door, it his coffit, 
The workmen were busied iu preparing Hitm for his jourdey, 
by wedging bim_ ih his shell; and an artist was trading his te 
lestial features, when the trowel with its white paste passed 
_ across his divine Visage. His arm was still majestically Stteréhed 
out. ‘The French artists who wére préseut wept ovéy it}--they 
pressed his hands-to their lips, and bid him a lust adieuf "The 
scene was now closed on that perfect image Wwortlly’of'alinost 
divine honours, He was going to add a new gloty to Robie, 
and -deaw new pilgrims to his shrine,—but to Paris ews lost 
for ever, and she might well deplore her calamity ; She frit m- 
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deed oF ized him as her captive, but she had gazed on him with 
wages ica admiration ; she had hailed hinras the most splendid 
ypphy ef.¥ictary.; and she woul-t have purchased his stay with 
het.ttgaaures, eyen with her blood, had not resistance been 
warailiog.” 
ai 90) dees 
aiid 
Hridement of the Report from the Committee af the 
jdlouse of _Conunons on the State of Menaicity in the 
olldeiropals, ordered to be printed, July 11, 1815. 
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[Concluded from Page 926.] 


a 
wis . a td 
R..Cooper, a geutleman connected with the Spitalfields 
A, Benevolent Society, gave the following information: 


n (ou. took an active part in visiting the poor, in the winter of 
13-34? Io January, Febraary, and March, 1814, the Spital- 
ds Society was called upon for very particular exeitions. A 

Comittee, consisting of about sixteen persons, visited in the 

mise of those three months, I suppose at least 800 differeat 

mie in the course of ten days we visited (65 persons, 
ing, tlie last week in January, and the commencement of 

February. 
low many families did vou yourself visit? I visited, in com- 

pany with a friend, about 130 families in that time; we used to 
oiwo aud two together. The society was very liberally sup- 
ported by the public; we received in the course of about a 
ponh, at least 7001. which was all distributed in visiting. 
From the observations you nade npon the state of poor fa- 
wilics, do you think any worthy families have recourse to beg- 
gug.in the streets?—l have no idea at all, from what has come 
wider my own observations, that in any individual case, persons 
hat were worthy objects, however distressed they were, have 
recoprse to: street begging. 

, Haye you observed any benefit from the instruction given at 

Sunday schools? I and my colleague, who generally accompa- 

mies IE, spend about two evenings in a week in Spitalfields, in 

Ysting cases, We have a district assigned to us, which is un- 

tour Care, as Connected with the Spitalfields Benevolent So- 

CIEhY 5 and we haye been very much struck indeed with the 

beneliis, in a variety of senses, which those families have de- 

ied where the children attended Sunday schools: indeed so 
much have we been strack with this, that in ulmost every case 

We could tell, by the appearance of the children, and their 

behaviour, and the appearance of the habitations frequently, 

Whether ihe children were in the habit of receiving avy in- 

7 De siruction 
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struction or not. I have been connected with’ Sutiday Schodls 
for these ten years past, and have been a visitor td’ larg’ Said. 
day school for these last eight years and a half, iti which tier 
are between six and seven hundred children’ instructed sadd 
the beneficial effects, in so many respects, have uppeated tome 
so obvieus, thatt have for some years considered that Sutiday 
schools, above all other institutions with which [ am sequainted 
are most calculated to betier the condition of the poor. ; 

It is, one indispensable condition of every Sunday sehooh; 
that the children who:attend shall be kept clean and decent, or 
as much so as the parent$ can make them. The cotisequence of 
this rule being euforced, is, that the pareuts see, after a few 
Sundays, that their children look so much better theo they did 
before, that they begia to pay more attention to the rest of thee 
children, who are perhaps too young to go to the school aad) 
then to themselves, and to their habitations. mony 

Mr. Jolin Daughtry, in the same connection. 

The proper observance of the Sabbath by the lower orderg 
of society, bas a most important influence on the moral thal 
racter and general comfort of their families; and it willrarély 
be found to happen, that poor persons so brought up, and whe 
had also t#e advantage of suitable instruction, huve beconie 
mendicants. Sunday schools perhaps, above every’ other 
means, promote among the poor this much neglected duty; 
the children are not only taught the sacred obligation of the 
Sabbath, but are habituated to observe it, by being regelarly 
condacted to public worship. Such is the effect on the poor 
iv general, of a stated attendance on the public service of reli- 
gion, that those who are accustomed to visit them, ure in tost 
cases able to discern it in the very aspect of the family: where 
the Sabbath is observed, you may expect to find, im even the 
poorest, cleanliness, decency, and civil behaviour: but where 
it is violated, the reverse of these are often met with. 

In schoo! established at Hoxton, a few years ago, where 
there were a great number of very depraved poor, the mofil 
improvement in. the neighbourhood is visible to ali the ‘iuha- 
bitants; and there wre’ many instances which can be pointed 
out, of the most complete reformation, in the morals avd von- 
duct of the parents,.from the circumstange of the cliildten 
having been introduced into the schools. In some instances 
they bave taught their parents to read: a little girl “could 
point out, has taught her mother to read. As a branch of his 
school, another has been established at Haggerstone, a ‘village 
ata distance, which was proverbial for depravity ; there’ area 
number of brickmakers reside there, who are a most wretvhed 
set of beings; and the face of that neighbourlivod 'is' com- 
pletely changed in the course of the last year or two; andi 
is ascribed by all to the institation of the school there. . 

ut, 
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Mr. Wiliam, Hale, of Spitalfields. 
have, known instances, of my own work people, who have 
i.good, looms of work to go out begging. Some time back 
in Old. Broad-street, leading to the Royal Exchange, where 
these,ave.a number of mejchants living, who walk about foar 
gelock towards the Exchange; coming towards Spitalfields [ 
get a woman, as [ was crossing the street in a hurry; she had 
a infant.in ber arms, and asked charity: | looked her in the 
fteyand she was very much confused ; she and her husband 
sorked, for me at the time; he had a good loom’s work, and 
de.siik-winding, which I was at the time very much ia 
weet vf, 

These was a woman who used to go to a chapel in the City 
Roail,;as she said: one of our overseers was coming out in 
heeveniog, after service, when he heard a voice, ** Pray re- 
member a poor blind child; have mercy, have pity on a poor 
blind child.” Kaowing the voice, he turned round, and recog- 
pied her 10, be one of our paupers, who had borrowed or hired 
this blind child for the purpose of exciting pity; for it is a very 
goammon, thing for them to hire or borrow children to go out 
buging : and if you meet with a woman who appears to have 
Wits, Divety-nine cases out of a hundred they are not her 
oun, or not both berown. | have known a wowiat sit for ten 
years, with twins: they never excceded the same age. 

The children giew no older? No, they did not. Those 
meadicants employ a certain portion of their time in finding 
out. the committee-days of the respective parishes, when they 
meet and relieve their out door poor; and it is very well knowa, 
they go to one vestry on a Monday, a second on Tuesday, and 
athicd on Wednesday, and soon, They will ted such tales of 
distiess, which appear so interesting to gen lenen not deeply 
versed in their duplicity, that they are sure to gain Upon their 
feelings, and they get Is. or 1s. 6d. or @s. Gd. fiow each. 

shtis a tule with-us, never to relieve any person that applies, 
inothe, first. instance, as a casual pauper for temporary relief; 
but'we take down their name and their residence; and the 
overseer, whose turn it is for the week, calls the next day, and 
telieyes them at their own habitation, That plan was first 
adopted when I was overseer; and | think,:in five cases out of 
den, we found that we had false directions, and that there were 
ho;sueh persons living there. 

De you know the state of the village of Haggerstone, to 
Shieh the last witness has alladed? [tis a place inhabrted 
chiefly by Lriekmakers, of the very lowest class of society, and 
Perhaps some of them of the yery worst chatacters; so much 
By, that man or wowun towards dark will walk across that 
Way, towards Hackfiey, though iv may be some whai nearer; and 
60 bad, shut if a thief was pursucd and ran to Haggerstone, no 
cul 
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constable or runner would go beyond & Cettain line; thas 
been called the-city of refuge. To have any moral improves 
meut made gn_the face of society like that, such, ag has been 
spoken to by the last witness, must afford a striking yfoof of 
the beneficial consequeuces resulting from eaily instrHction, 
If the public were once thoroughly convineed of the deprayiyy, 
of these people who, beg, so as to withhold their benevolence 
from them, and each of the parishes were determined Not ‘to, 
suffer them to beg, but to take care of them, the remedy, ak 
once, would be commensurate with the evil, 

Wha: is your opinion of the best means to be used to prevent 
mendicity? ~To take every possible means of informing the 
public, of what description these individuals age, and thejr sheer, 
depravity ; that they are not fit objects of their benevolence: 
that in no instance should an individual give any thing jo; 
person that. applied to him promiscuously in the streets; ap 
for the churchwardens, overseers, constables, and other e cieny 
officers in their respective parishes, never to suffer a beggar ig. 
walk the streets, but if they do, to warn them; if they Lrespasa 
a second time, take them before a magistrate, who will give 
Necessary instructions to pass them to their respective parishes, 
or commit them under the vagrant act to a week’s imprisoy- 
ment: and these measures, once addpted, I think the reinedy 
would be commensurate with the eyil. 

The advantages arising from begging are such a temptation 
to the idle poor, not willing to work, that they would sooner 
be iunprisoned three mon) lis in the year, than be deterred from 
the practice of begging the other nine. The great evil lies in 
persons not inquiring. Many persons would sooner give ten 
guineas, than lose ten hours in inquiring into those cases. | 
said once io a gentleman, who had given to a charity I didn 
believe deserving, “ How cquld a gentleman of your jpiorwa 
tion, give to such a charity?” he said, “ I had no time,te 
think; if 1 see a few respectable names, 1 put my aeme 
down,” ho ie 

Have you made any observations on the stat¢of Sunday 
schools in your neighbourhood? O yes; there, bas, deena 
great alterauon in the moral condition of Spitalfiedds .sigce 
theis establishment. The character of the poor of Spisolfields 
is very different from what it was thirty os forty yearsagas you 
never hear of any attempt to riot there. L know at oneytune 
there were individuals sent up from Notungham, with a, ew 
to effect something like what they were doog there; angphat 
they bave been more than once excited to rion, during Ue last 
war; and yet that they were always very. quiet. Guieat.careds 
taken of their mental and moral improvement. And, beheve 
no instance is to be found where se multisudinous a. poor Gavr 
gre 
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fn together in $0 sthall a spice, With so little inconveni¢nce 
Whe Vers trboats: 
MHS. Noberts, wWatch-honse keeper, Bloothsbuty. 
PWit!is your opiuion oF thein? My opinion is, that a great 
Mer of ‘ute héevars who go abont, afe hot it disttess ; that 
Wey ate fwipostors: T have khowlédge of oné man fn particu- 
Be Thut Goes about and pretends to be in fits in thé stréet: tie 
Hel 'soap, and has been taken Several times in imposing upou 
people ; he was take@b in Lincoli’s-Inn-Fiélds about a fortnight 
avo, and committed for a month: his nathé is Joti Collins; he 
own by the headles by the nae of the soap etter. There 
Runothcr, a woah, a good deal in Linéoln’s-Inn-Fieli's, of 
Webame of Ann Phillips; she lias been passed to Si. Sepal- 
diré’s'@ hitmber Of times, bat itis impossible to keep ler away 
ee side neiztibourhood. Thete is'a little ‘black than who 
Wfreqdéntly been brought into the watch-house for begging. 
Ihave seen him have a bag with silver, and another bag with 
er; and at other times he has come to fetch me to take up 
e fé ‘Who have robbed him of a great deal of inoney, as he 
ate,’ And [have been told at the publie-house, he would 
Wed “fitiy shillings a week fot his board: lie would spit his 
own poose or his own docks, and live very well. 
Ofte’ whole evidence occupies about one ‘handred folio 
any an appendix in¢ludés one of the pretended cliritable 
ietiés. 


|) peek sit 





WIGS. 


VEN ainong savage nations we find a disposition not to be 

content With the covering whieh nature had given to the 
Wad.” The Myuimes curry on their heads a board about 15 
hes square, with which they cover their hair, and fasten it with 
wax,and it being a woudy country, they are often entangled by 
thet liéud-dtress, and when they comb their hair, which is only 
dhce'# year, they ave a full hour melting the wax. 

The inhibitatits of Nutal, us we are told by Dubalde, wear 
Wigs mate of the fat of oxen, from six to ten inches high, 
thed sndint the head with purer grease, which mixing with the 
hai? ‘fusten these bonnets for life. 

"Bar thoush the aficiests used coverings of artificial hair, 
ye livey partook very little of the character of our perriwig, 
ai@ he edihposition Which first entitled them to that name 
Wis Hardly known so early as 1500. Budeens describes one-in 
M94. The first on réeord in England is said 10 have been 
Wa by Saxon, Henry the Viilth’s fool. 
itil 5 The 
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sow The, fisstthat were made were so heavy, that they weighed 
two pounds, being fastened on a kind of cushion, such as the 
knit lace on; the cawl, by the introduction of which they 
«were much lightened, being a subsequent improvement, 

Though wigs were contrived toconceal natural or acciden- 
tal baldness, they soon became so ridiculously fashionable, as 
to be-worn by such as liad no defects to hide, in preference 
to the most beautiful locks, the gift, of all-bounteous nature, 
which was sacrificed to make way for them. 

The checgy were long before they adopted them,.and the 
French clergy used them first. Cardinal Grimaldi forbade weir 
,use to priesis, without dispensation crnecessity. Maas, Th er 
wrote a Heatise on the subject, who esteems a priest’s head 
.under a peruke,.a monster in the church; nor can he congeike 
any thing so scandalous as an abbot with a florid countenange 
aud well-cusled wig; loss of hair being thought to arise froth 
Giscase. “t 

The players,.from ,knowing what. diversity of character js 
produced by the wig, generally wore them on the Stage | 
Shakespear’s.time, which, o¢casions that. great dramatist ‘to 
say, “ it offends meto the soul to hear a robustious perf. 
wiz pated fellow tear a passion to tatters,” Ow 

Tie. bar assumed the wig about 1660; and as Alexander 
Stephens, in his Lecture,on Heads, bumorously analyzes y— 
“ there are special pleadings in the fore-top; pleas, rejoinder, 
replications, and demurrers, in the turn of the curls; knotty 
“points in the twist of the tal; the length of a chancery. suit 
in the depth of a full bottom; and aserjeant’s black coif as 
much as tells as that the Jawisiasort of blister plaster, and 
never to be used but in desperate cases.” 

Abourthe close of the 17th century, perukes were madejto 
represent natural curls of hajr, but in such.a stream, that, ten 
heads would not have furnished an equal quantity, as it flowed 
dowa the back, and hung over the shoalders, half way down 
the arms, 

Louis the XIVth’s wig was so enormons, that he was said to 
rob the headsof all his sabjectste ‘cover his ow; and. such 
was the useof hair in England for such compositions, that, in 
1700, a young country giri got 6Oi. for her head. of hair ; and 
the grey locks. of an old woman, after death, sold for 50's 
did wigs in common for 401, 

{n 1720, or thereabouts, it became fashionable to tie one bill 
of iton the left ade into a club, 

Between 1730 and 1740, bag wigs came in fashion, and such 
as were plaited into a queue; though ‘till 1750 the ‘long flor. 
ing perakes maintained theirascendancy. : 

Ly 1763, the use af wigs in general began to decline, ta 
muth that there was a petition from the master peruke makers 
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London and Westmiasterto the King, ia which they com- 
plain of theinflux of French hairdressers. 





mobi? * 


CREEK INDIANS. 
[From the Georgia Journal.] 


SX YOTWITHSTANDING our vicinity to the Creek Indians, 
2N,. few of us know any thing of their manners and cus- 
fous. The following articles on this sybject are copied froin 
manuscript “ Sketch of the Creek Nation,” drawn up by 
lonel Hawkins, soon after being appointed agent of India 
pairs. ; 
War is always determined on by the great warrior. When 
he. micco and counsellors are of opinion that the town has 
on injured, he lifts the war hatchet against the nation that 
has injured them. Butas soon as it is taken up, the micco 
ayd counsellors may interfere, and by their pradent counsels 
wop it, and proceed to adjust the misunderstanding by wego- 
siation. 
If the great warrior persist, and go out, he is followed by all 
yho ore for war. It is seldom a town is unanimous; the nation 
Rever is: and within the memory of the oldest man among 
them, it is not recollected that more than one half of the na- 
tion have been at war at the same time, or taken, as they ex- 
press it, ibe war talk. 
The great warrior, when he marches, gives notice where he 
shall eucamp, and sets off, sometimes with one or two anly. 
¢ Gres off bis guv,and sets up the war-whoop. This is re- 
peated by all who fullow him, and they are sometimes for one 
# two vights marching off. 
Peace is invariably concluded by the micco and counsellors, 
fod peace talks are always addressed to the cabin of the 
icco, iu. some cases, when the resentment of the warriors 
pas run high, the micco and council have been embarrassed. 
i meu who wants a wife never applies in person. He 
oda fis sister, his mother or some other female relation, to 
women he marries. They consult the brothers and uneles 
the maternal side, and sometimes the father: .but this is a 
compliment only, as his approbation or his opposition is of 
mazail. Af the party applied to approves of the match, they 
awer accordingly to the man who made the application. 
The bridegroom thea gets together a blanket, and soch other 
articles of cloathing is heis able to do, and sends them to the 
fmily of the bride; if they aceept them the match is made, 
wilhe way then go Lo her house as soon as he chooses. When 
Vol. 55. 7 E he 
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he has buik a house; made his crop and gathered it in, made 
his hunt, brought home the meat, and put all this in the pos. 
session of his wife, the ceremony ends, and they are married: 
of, as they express it, the woman is bound. ~ Prom the’ fig: 
going to the house of the woman, ’till the ceremony ends, ‘he 
is completely in possession of her. 

Divorce is at ihe choice of either of the parties. The may 
may Marry again as soon as he will, bat the woman js bound 
till all the boosketeau of that year are over, excepting ia the 
cases of marriage and parting in the seasou; ‘the oiaq 
resides at the house of the woman, and has possession - of her 
pending the marriage ceremony; in that case, the woman jis 
egually free to connect herself as soon as she pleases. 

[ Puere is an inconsistency in the exception mentioned above, 
as in such season there can be no marriage; but the chiefs 
in their report on this article, mentioned it as. an exception, 
and this practice, in the cases of hulf marriage, prevails uni- 
versally. As soon as 2 man goes to the house of his bride, he 
is in complete possession of her ’till the ceremony ends, and 
during this period the exception will apply.] 

Mariage gives no right to the husband over the property 
of his wife; and when they part, she keeps the children and 
the property belonging to them. 

Adultery is punished by the family tribe of the husband, 
They collect, consult, and decree. If the proof is clear, and 
they determine to punish the offenders, they divide, and pro- 
ceed to apprehend them. 

One goes to the house of the woman, the remainder to the 
family of the adulterer; or, they go together, as they have 
decreed. They apprehend the offenders, beat them severely 
with sticks, and crop them. ‘they cut off the hair of the 
woman, which they carry to the square in triumph. If they 
apprehend but one of the offenders, and the other escapes, 
they then go and take satisfaction from the nearest relation. 
If both the offenders escape, and’ the tribe or family returt 
home, and lay down their sticks, the crime is satisfied. There 
is one family only, the Hotalulgeo, who can take up the sticks 
a second time. This crime is satisfied another way; if the 
parties offending, absent themselves ‘till the boosketeau” is 
over, then all crimes are done away: except wurder; atid’ the 
bare mention of them, or any occurrence which brings them 
ints recollection, is forbidden, 

If murder is committed, the family and tribe have the right 
of taking satistaction. They collect, consult, and decree 
The rolers of the town and. aation have nothing to do or say 
in the business. 

The relations of the mutdefed person consult first among 
themselves, aud if the case is clear, and their fauaily ortribe 
be 
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not likely to suffer by their decision, they determine on the 
case definiuvely. When the tribe may be affected by it, ina 
doubiful case, or an old claim for-sausfaction, the family then 
consult with their tribe; and when they have. deliberated and 
solved On their satisfaction, they take the nearest of kin, or 
me of the family. In some eases, the family who have done 
ihe injury, promise reparation ; in that case they are allowed a 
sasopable time to fulfil their promise, and are generally ear- 
nest of themselves in their endeavours to put the guilty to 
death, tosave an innocent person. 
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M. de Heneoul’s Account of the Afurder of the late Cap- 


tain Wright. 


[From the Liege Gazctte.] 


~) 


Liecr, October 5. 


APTAIN WRIGUIT was-closely imprisoned in one of 
those dungeons, which ia the language of tyranny ‘is 
alled a secret, and which. includes the idea of every thing 
most terrible to the imagination. He saw no human being, 
wt ove individual, a turnkey, who visited bim thrice a day. 
fis secret was situated in a small detached square, within 
which was also confined an old Jesuit, about 80 years of age, 
aman of quality and learning, who honoured me with. his 
gteem and confidence. ‘The captain, as has already been 
dated, had his throat cut with a razor between twelve and hall 
pst twelve at night®. About seven in the morning the tarn- 
key of this unfortunate officer awoke all the Temple with his 
ges, repeating over and over—-lhe Lnglish captain has killed 
himself! The jailer came to the spot and allowed .the prisoners 
ta go into the apartment of the deceased, I emered in my 
rn, as did also #23 of my companions in misfortune, The 
‘aptain was extended.on his bed, covered with blood, and the 
ital razor waz lying onthe floor. A Moniteur of the preceding 
dy was lying as it were very appropriately on the night table. 
contained the details of a signal victory gained by the 
Tench. “ You see (said the tarnkeys, who were doubtless 
well ;aught by Savary) our victory has driven the English cap- 
im to despair.” No body said a word, and no one, not even 
ihe turnkeys themselves, believed the story. On this point the 
public will particularly remember that the reading of the news- 
papers was sirictly forbidden to Capiain Wright, aud. that be 
hadno razor, as the barber of the Temple shaved him twice a 
7E2 weck, 


* This will be proved by the circumstance I shall state 
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In the next place, religion is a pleasure to the mind, as ite. 
Spects practice, and so sustains the name of conscience ; and 
conscience, undoubtedly, is the great repository and magazine 
of all those pleasures that can afford any solid refreshment to 
the soul. For when this is calm, serene, and absolving, ‘then 
properly a man enjoys all things, and, what is more, himself: 
for that he must do, before he can enjoy any thing else. ‘The 
pleasures of conscience are not only greater than all other 
pleasures, but may also serve instead of them: for-they only 
please and affect the mind ia transitu, in the pitiful narrow 
compass of actual fruition; whereas that of conscience enter 
tajias ,and feeds it with durable and lasting reflections. Iv ij 
the ennoblivg property of this pleasure, that it never satiates 
of wearies; for it properly affects the spirit, and a spirit feels 
no weariness, as. being privileged from the causes of it. But 
can the epicure say so of any of the pleasures that he so much 
doats upon? Do Uiey not expire. while they satisfy? Aud after 
afew minutes refreshment, determine in loathing ? How short 
is the anterval between a pleasure aud burden ?. How indiscerbs 
ible the tansition from the one to.the other ? Pleasure dwells 
ny longer upon the appetite, than the necessities of nature, 
which are quickly and easily provided for; and then all that 
follows, is a joad and an oppression. Every morsel! to a satis. 
fied hunger, is only, a new labour to a tired digestion. Every 
draught to bim that bas quenched his -thirst, is but a farther’ 
quenching of natare, a provision far rheum and discaseés. 

He that prolongs his meals, and sacritices his time, aswell as 
his other covveuiences, to his luxury, bow quickly does he out- 
sit his pleasures? and then how is all the following time be- 
stowed upon ceremony and surfeit, till at length, after a long 
fatigue of eating, and drinking, aod: babbling, be coicludés 
the great work of dining genteely, and so makes a shift to rise 
from table, that he may le down upon bis bed; where, after 
he has slept himself into some use of bimself, by much ado, lie 
staggers to bistable again, and there acts over the same bra- 
tish scene ; so that be passes his whole lile in a dozed condi- 
tion, between sleeping and waking, with a kind of drowsiness 
aud confusioa upon his senses; which, what pleasure it can be, 
is bard to conceive: all that is of it dwells upon the tip of tis 
tongue, aud within the compass of bis palate: a worthy prize 
for a wan to purchase with the loss of his time, his reason, and 
bunseli! 

Nor is that. man less deceived, that thinks to mainiaina 
constant tenor of pleasure, by a continual pursuit of sports and 
recreations: for it’ is most certainly trae of all these things, 
that as they refresh a man when he is weary, so they weaty 
him when he is refreshed ; which is an evident demonstration; 
that God never desigued the use of them to be contitual, by 
pultiog 
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gtting such an emptiness in them, as should so quickly fail, 
god lirch the expectation. 

"Bul; on the contrary, the providence of God has so ordered 
the course of things, that there is no action, the usefulne’s of 
which lias made it ‘he matter of duty, and of profession, but a 
than may bear the continual pursuit of it, without loathing or 
satiety. The same shop and trade thet supplies a man in his 
youth, employs him also in his age. Every morning he rises 
fiesh to his hammer and anvil ; he passes the day singing : cus- 
tom fias naturalized his labour to him; his shopis his element, 
and he cannot, with any evjoyment of himself, live out of it, 
Whereas, no custom can make the painfulness of a debauch 
easy or pleasing to a man: since nothing can be pleasing toa 
man that isunnatural. But now, if God has interwoven sucha 
a pleasure with the works of our ordinary calling, how much 
superior must that be, that arises from a communion with God 
in his word and spirit. 

All pleasures that affect the body, must needs weary, because 
they transport; w#nd all such transportation is a violence; and 
no violence can be lasting, but determines upon the falling of 
the spirits, which are not able to keep up that height of mo- 
tion that the pleasure of the senses raises them to: and, there- 
fore, bow inevitably does aun immoderate laughter end in a 
sigh ? Which is only nature’s recovering itself after a force 
done to it. 

[f we look upon those pleasures also, that have an higher 
object than the body, sach as spring from honour and gran- 
deur of condition, we shall find, that even these are not so 
fresh and constant, but the mind can pauseate them, and quickly 
feel the thinness of popular breath. Those that are so fond of 
applause while they pursue it, how little do they taste of it 
when they have it? Like lightning, it only flashes upon the 
face, and it is gone: and ‘tis well if it does not hurt the man. 
As for greatness of place, though it is fit and necessary that 
some persons in the world should be in love with a splendid 
servitude, yet certainly they must be much beholden to their 
own fancy, that they can be pleased atit. For he that rises up 
early and goes to bed late, only to receive addresses, to read 
and answer petitions, is really as mach tied and abridged in his 
freedom, as he that waits all that time to present one. 

But, to proceed to a higher degree of pleasure, indeed the 


friendship and conversation. Friendship must confessedly be 
allowed the flower and crown of all temporal eajoyments. Yet 
liag this not also its flaws and its dark side? For is not my 
fitend a man, and is not friendship subject to the same morta 
lityand change that men are? Has not my friend mere to 
9 e 





highes: on this side that of religion, which is the pleasure of 
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be endured, as well as: kindnesses to be enjoyed? And am. | 
gure to sinell the rose, without sometimes feeling the thorn?2; 

Iu short, ran over the circle of all earthly pleasures, and! | 
dare affirm, that had not God securedman a solid pleasure froty 
his own actions, afier he had rolled from one to another, and 
enjoyed them all, he would be forced to complain, thar eiher 
they were not indeed pleasures, or that pleasure was not-satis- 
faction. 

Another ennobling property of the pleasure that: accrues to 
a man from religion, is, that it is sach an ane as is in nobody's 
power, but only in his that has it; so that he that bas the pto- 
perty may be also sure of the perpetuity. And tell meyso of 
any outward enjoyment that mortality is capable of.  We-ate 
generally at the mercy of men’s rapine, avarice, and violende, 
whether we shall be happy or no. For if L build my felicity 
vpon my estate or reputation, | am ‘happy, as long as the ty. 
rant or railer will give me leave to be so. But whem myeone 
cernment takes up no more room of compass than myself, ‘rhen 
so long as | know where to breathe, and to exist, I kuow also 
where to be happy. 

The pleasure of the religious nen is an easy and portable 
pleasure, such an one as he carries about in bis bosew, without 
alarming either the eye or envy of the world. A man putting 
all his pleasures into this.oue, is like a traveller’s putting: albhis 
goods into one jewel; the value is the same, and the conve. 
nience greater. 

Thete is nothing that can raise a man to that generous ab- 
soluteness of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, to depend 
meonly ; but that which gives him that happivess withia bim- 
self, tor which men depend upon others. For surely | need 
salute no great man’s threshold, speak to none of his servants 
or friends, to speak a good word for me to my conscience, 

Upon the resulc of all, to exhort men to be religious, is only, 
in other words, to exbort them to take their pleasure : a plea- 
sure embased with no appendant sting, no consequent loathing: 
a pleasure made for the soul, and the sou! for that ; suitable to 
its spirituality, and equal to all its capacities. 


E. A. 





REAPING MACHINE. 


NV R. James Smith, an ingenious gentleman, residing near 
4 Donne, in the west of Scotland, has iovented a reaping 
wachine, which has beea busily employed all this harvest. " A} 
a modesate calculation, it will cut eight acres in ten working 
hours. It cuts and lays more correctly than can be se um 
6 the 
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the:sicklé ; does not in the-least degree shake the grain from 
the straw, and cone together almost every individual kesp. 
Two ordinary plough horses dre fully ableto work the machine. 
We subjoin ad estimate of the comparative expence of cut- 
ijog eight Scotch acres by the sickle, and of cutting the same 
get by tle machine :— 

pence of cutting eight Scotch acres by the 








* sickle, at. 12s. per’ acre - - £4 16° 0 
}. (By rHe Macuine. 
Two borses, One day’s work » £0 10 O 
Ove man to drive and regulate the 

machine - - - 0 3 0O- 
One dittoto sharpen the cutters = 0 3 0 
Jwo wouien to make bands for the 
» sheaves - ~ - 0 4 0 
Three ditto to put the grain into 
the bender . - - 0 60 
Five men to bind and stock - 015 0 

2 1 0 

Balance in favonr of the machine 4 £215 0 


'\., The price of a complete machine is about 30 guineas. Two 


o¢ more suiall farmers may join in putchusing one. Besides 
‘the saving the expence, the grea! advantage is the gettinga 
ctop cut down speedily and correcily as it ripens, 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


LANCASTER ASSIZES, 
Before Mr. Baron Richards and a Special Jury. 
HOLY v. MEDDOWCROFT. 


5 Oe [S was an-action for diverting the water of a river, called 
the New Roach. The plaintiff and his partners were the 
proprietors of several fulling and carding mills, and it was 
stated that trey had been for upwards of 40 years in the ex- 
clusive employment of that portiou of the waters of the river 
which flowed to their mills, and for the purpose of appropria- 
ting the waters, bad erected a wear of the proper standard 
height. The defendant, a professional gentleman of emi- 
nence, became: by the death of a relation possessed of a ¢orn 
will, which was situated near the plaintiff's mills, The de- 
Yendant’s ‘mills were fed by a scanty stream, called Catbead 
Brook; but of so inefficient a power, that the mill. could not,be 
“ Wol. 55. 7 F worked 
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worked above one. day .in.a week. The canseguence of this 
was, the defendapt could with difficul:y procoge a teuant for 
his mill, and if ye found one, he was.abliged to let it at veay 
low yates, He therefore cadeavoured to add fo the power of 
Ais.mill,and this be effected by cutting a sluice from the river 
to his own mill. By doing so, he greatly improved. his mill 
and rendered it of considexable angual value; but.it was soon 
foyndsthat.in propertion as the sluice added to the power of 
the defendant's, it deteriorated those of the plaiauét’s, and 
made it impossible far the wheels, for want of water, to. wosk 
the same quantity of machinery as they had done before, 
Sach was tne nature of the injury for which the action was 
brought. ‘Bhe ecauge extended io.a very grewt lengib, owing 
to the number of witnesses examined on both sides. On the 
part of the cplaintifs it was proved that their mills were free 
quently anable to work at their usualspeed, while the water wes 
running flush down the defendani’s sluice. Outhe other hand, 
it was contended by the defendant's ,couusel, that his clieat 
had done no.more than he was by law entitled todo. He ad- 
mitted that the persun who became the first occupant of the 
waters of @ river, hy erecting ajwear,.dad a sight do the enjoy- 


oment of what he bad so appropriated without ipterrupijon; - 


but be was entitled 10, no mare, aud if it was observed that he 
shad more than be wanted, and.a .part.of the water ranover bis 
wear to waste, in that cage his neighbour had a right to take 
the overplus for his own use. This, he contended, was all that 
the defendant tind done. -He had +o-coustructed his sluice 
abeve the level of the plaintiff's wear, that the water would not 
enter it till after it‘had flowed a certain depth over the plain- 
tiff's wear. It appeared, however, by the testimony of the 
plaintiff’s witnesses, and by the application of the common 
principles of hydrostatics, that the greater the body of water 
was that flowed4o waste over a wear, the heavier was the 
pressure upon the wheel, and of course the more facility-was given 
toall the internalapesations of the machinery. Of this opinion 


were the jury, and they accordingly returned their verdict in - 


favour of the plaintiff. ‘The question was.considered of yery 
Considerable importance to persons interested in this species of 
property; and the defendant's council iatimated his iateation 
of bringing the subject before the court of king's beach. 





STREET WIT. 


Batcher’s ‘hoy carrying his tray carelessly aloog on bis 
shodlder, aceidentally struck.against alady’s boanet. “ The 
dencetakethe way !"cried the lady somewhatbastily. “Madam, 


replied younu runpstakes gravely, “ thedeucecan’t take the tray.” 
oS ia ae POETRY. 
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For the ‘Werexuy ‘Ente Tainep. 





Blegy on the Death of an aniable Young Lady, aged ‘Twenty-one Years. 


** We all do fade as a leaf.” 


P TSAIAH. 
2 "T “1§-past | the-roses.drovp, the lilies dig! 
5 Ki rtality, at last, gives up its reat 


No more the bosom, heaves; the sparkling eye 
Hath ceas’d to,rall in agonies of death. 


Sublimely free, to Heav’n the spirit’ flies, 
Borne fram its prison on angelic wing, 

Extatic anthemsa@cho thro” the, skies, 
The palages,ga digh. with rapture ring. 


Joyous around a‘host of spirits throng, 
‘To hail theje sister spirit to the shore 
Where saints for ever,sing redemption’s song, 
Where cheswbiums and seraphims adare. 


Nipt'tike a‘ flow’r in bloom the bady ‘lies, 
he Ash of health bas left the youthful-cheek, 
Dimm’d is the lustre of those beaming eyes, 
And sad anti still, the tomgue forgets to speak. 


But ah! -itshas.a voice, tho’ heaad by few, 
It speaks to all in y outhdul. vigour gay : 
s* Prepare to meet your God! the, path pursue 
W hich-onwards Jeads to.everlasting day.” 


How vain the-hope of) oe 3. below! 
Lur’d by the phentons ove, a.blooaing pair 

Had painted scenes of bliss, remote fram wae, 
A paradise on earth, as: false as fair. 


The bubble hreaks; nu. band, fair, shade, for thee, 
To deck thy forma wedding wreazh shall weave, 
No bejis shall hail the moc with melody: 
Thy wedding dress.a shroud, thy nuptial bed a gravee 
Death’s arrows fly: nor sex, or youth, orage, 
Can check its pow'r; the giddy and the gay, 
The old, the young, the stutlious, and the sage, 
Alike, without distinction, fade away- 


Wherhorne. J. SHERRING. 





Pr 


THE WONDERS OF THE OCEAN. 


sit] ; HO hath not felt the glory of the sea, 


Lift his rapt spirit, bid his cares repose? 
World of the waters! who bath gaz’d on thee 


Nor thrili’d with feelings words may ne’er disclose? oh 
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Thine is the grandeur that o’erpow'rs the sense, 
Faint, shadowy image of Omntpotence! 

Thine 1s the mighty voice, whose hyinn sublime, 
Pealing thro” nature from the bi:th of time, | 
With loftiest awe the secret soul can thrill, 
And bid the tempests of the heart be still! 


Oh! many a lovely and majestic sight, 
That fancy’s brightest-dreams can-scarce pourtray, 
Tn blaze of noon, or moonlight-calm of night, 
*Neath summer’s skics, or winter’s boreal ray, 
Hath met th’ adventurer’s eye, whose fearless helen 
From shore to shore has track’d thy billowy realm! 


He on the deck has stood, in silent trance, 

When tropic sunsets fired thy calm expanse ; 

‘When glowing heavens in forms and hues were drest,_ 
That thought ne’er imag’d; pencil ne’er express’dj 
When every wave in burning glory roll’d 

Beneath that dome of amethyst and gold; 

And the bright solitude of main‘and sky 

Seem’d a new world's unsullied majesty ! 


Oft, on the midnight watch, twas his to gaze 

On the wild sea-fire’s evanescent blaze, i 
As from the deep in living stars* it sprung, 

Or on each wave, in wreaths of radiance hung ! 


He, midst the stillness of the polar night, 

By the strange lustre of the northera light, 

(Whose fiery pillars, glaneing o’er the skies, 

‘Ting’d the cleae frost-works with a thousand dyes;) , 
When gota spundot life, howe’er subdued, - = 
Broke the deep calm,of arctic solitude 5 ' 
Awe-struck, has gaz’d on many an icy pile, 

Rear’d midst the waves, like work of genii-powers, 
Bright spire, and diatnund fave, and floating isle, 
With all :ts crystal minarets and towers; 

While far'around, those palaces of frost, 

Threw a wild splendour o’er the silent coast. 


Ocean! when morning skies of tenderest blue, _ 
Tinge thy smouth breast wich heaven’s own loveliest hue: 
When glassy tides with farntest murmurs heave, 
Dyed by the purple Armament ot eve; 

In the sti!l summer calm, when sighs no gale, 

‘To wave the streamer, or to swell the sail ; 

Orin thy dread magnificence of wrath, 

When sweeps the tempest o’er its billowy path; 
Sublime in every Chan,e, on every shure, 

Still canst thou teach the kindling soul to soar; 
Dilsce its powers; and bid its brightening eye 
Embrace the grandeur of eternity | 


F. D. W. 


* It is said that navigators have frequently observed shining stars, and 
luminous gartands, appearing to rise from the waves. —See Peran’s Voyage @ 
the Southern Heansphere. 








EP! TAPH ON JOHN CLARKE WEBSTER. 


RAISES aon tombs are trifles vainly spent, 
A man’s good name is his best monument. 
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